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DE GAULLE AND FRANCO 


Salvador de Madariaga 


No amount of superficial likeness can justify a con- 
fusion between the Franco and the de Gaulle cases. 
To begin with the similarities, it must be owned that 
the Second Spanish Republic and the Fourth French 
Republic had both shown signs of instability. Min- 
isterial crises were too frequent; and even presidential 
crises, such as the early end of Alcala Zamora and 
the long wrangles which led to Coty’s election, 
were both signs and causes of deeper troubles. 


Another similarity comes from the fact that both 
in Spain and in France the army played a capital 
role in the ousting of the republic; in Spain by open 
revolt, in France by an unmistakable threat of open 
revolt. 


But here the parallel ends. From now on, we find 
nothing but differences, due in part to those ob- 
servable in national character, but mostly to the pro- 
found opposition between the characters of the re- 
spective leaders. Franco led an armed revolt against 
the Republic in order to oust it; de Gaulle restrained 
a military revolt against the Republic by leading a 
political operation against the Fourth Republic. 
Franco wanted to kill the Republic, de Gaulle to 
save it. Franco openly aimed at restoring the mon- 
archy. (The present picture of him as a champion 
to save Spain from communism is a fraud and a lie 
as may be proved by looking up the manifestos and 
speeches of the time.) Franco, therefore, betrayed 
first the Republic he had sworn to defend and then 
the monarchy he had engaged himself to restore. 


De Gaulle has betrayed no one and nothing. He 
has been loyal throughout. His operation against the 
Fourth Republic was led with the utmost respect for 
the constitution. He submitted himself to a vote of 
the Assembly and at no time stood in the way of a 
refusal from the republican institutions to accept 
him. At no time did he hide that, if appointed Prime 
Minister, he would radically alter the constitution. 
He remained throughout a republican, though not a 
Fourth-republican. 


Franco introduced what is usually described as a 
dictatorship but is not such a thing by any manner 
of means. For a dictatorship is in its essence tem- 
porary while Franco had been wielding unlimited 
despotical powers for twenty years. His regime is a 
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tyrannical despotism, utterly lawless since no law 
rules Spain today but that of the tyrant’s personal 
will. Franco has installed in Spain a regime which 
Spain has never known before and which is utterly 
barbarous. 

De Gaulle has remained throughout on a civilized 
basis. He has introduced a constitution adopted by 
four fifths of the population of France in a free, 
exemplary referendum, under a free press and a 
total lack of police or army pressure; as the NO of 
Guinea proves. In Russia or in Spain Mr. Mendés- 
France would already be in jail. I do not like the 
new constitution. It is too centralistic. But it is the 
constitution of a free people; and it is a reality and 
not a farce and a lie like Franco’s Fuero de los 
Espanoles. The last words of the last referendum 
campaign speech of de Gaulle were Vive la Répub- 
lique! 

Franco is a bigotted reactionary unable to con- 
ceive or feel what liberty is. He is a selfish, ambitious 
man who did not know how to get out of the way 
on the day Hitler committed suicide, as he ought 
to have done since he then became a heavy liability 
for his country. De Gaulle preferred to leave the 
summit of power rather than govern against his own 
convictions; and he only came back to power at the 
pressing call of the whole nation. Franco’s highest 
interest is Franco. De Gaulle’s highest interest is 
France. 

One might be tempted to visualize the comparison 
between the two as similar to that between Don 
Quijote and Sancho. Even their physical appearance 
adds to the temptation. De Gaulle is a Don Quijote 
whose Dulcinea is France. Franco is a Sancho whose 
ambition is to eat well and sleep well. But this 
temptation must be resisted for it would be unfair 
to Sancho. Let us never forget that in his way Sancho 
was an idealist; and he has in his record two deeds 
to which Franco could never rise. As Governor of 
the Barataria Island, Sancho was wise enough to 
leave office when he thought the time had come for 
him to do so; and on leaving he was able to say 
with truth: “I was born naked and naked I am. I 
have neither lost nor gained.” Franco could not say 
that. He has gained everything but respect. Spain 
has lost everything but patience. 








ROME AND THE MONARCHY 


Ramon Sender 


The book by Calvo Serer* La fuerza creadora de la 
libertad (The Creative Force of Liberty) has a promis- 
ing title, however this does not refer to the spontaneous 
and luxuriant liberty of the jungle but to the liberty of 
city gardens, even more to that of the gardens of some 
monasteries. Perhaps to the pruned and conditioned 
liberty of the shrubs in the garden of the Escorial. 
With its Augustinian brothers in the background. 

This entails a disappointment for many readers. Cer- 
tainly not for me because everything must be considered 
in the light of its own clear-cut and eloquent circum- 
stance. And it is sufficient for Calvo Serer to hate 
tyranny for us to pay attention to his opinions. 

The liberty of which the author speaks certainly is not 
that which has brought humanity to its present level. 
It is rather the dose of liberty which the Church in 
Rome can tolerate in the agitated modern world, so 
full of threats. In this sense Calvo Serer’s book is in- 
valuable for its revelations. 

The author is a man of good faith, cultivated and 
courteous, who likes to travel in the democratic coun- 
tries so as to observe the dangers and advantages of 
democracy at close quarters. He gazes with envious 
eyes on the nations of exemplary development such as 
the United States, England and Switzerland. One could 
add Sweden, Denmark, Norway and Holland. Incident- 
ally, none of these are Catholic countries. Perhaps for 
this very reason social disequality does not exist in them 
to an offensive degree nor are there communists. In 
the Catholic countries like France and Italy the de- 
clared communists can be counted in the thousands. 
It is not known how many there are in Spain and 
Portugal. 

A couple of years ago the Falangists were saying: “If 
the Russians get to the Pyrenees then we will all be- 
come communists, and in peace.” Rome has nurtured 
these prospective communists in their cradles, blessed 
them and sent them forth into combat. They are the 
work of Rome. But now Rome understands the danger. 
Is there still time to put on the brakes and rectify 
things? That is what Calvo Serer believes. 

The countries that Calvo Serer admires (America, 
England, Switzerland and the Scandinavian countries) 
represent the exact opposite of all that is Rome. I do 
not say this in a spirit of sectarianism. It is the simple 
and pure and self-evident truth. Just as Rome has 


* Professor Calvo Serer, of the University of Madrid, is 
an outstanding member of Opus Dei and spokesman for 
this organization. He is well known in Spain as one of 
the most vociferous advocates of a restoration of an 
absolute and theocratic monarchy. 
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changed in the passage of time so is it possible that she 
may change even more. One must give her the benefit 
of the doubt. No longer is this the Rome which ordered 
that Giordano Bruno be burnt alive. A little while ago, 
precisely on this same level of things, she declared that 
the existence of other inhabited worlds was possible and 
did not affect Catholic doctrine. That is to say, not 
only has Rome accepted the fact that the earth is round 
and that it rotates but she also accepts the plurality 
of inhabited worlds, Perhaps under the impulse of lib- 
eral science she will come one day to accept. other 
things. Just as under the impulse of Marxism she now 
accepts the need “to overcome the capitalistic period” 
and speaks of socialism, of a socialism sui generis. 

This is not so clear. It is what Calvo Serer tries to 
explain in his book. This desire to overcome the unfor- 
tunate capitalist reality of our times is not original with 
Rome. Hitler and Mussolini also spoke against capital- 
ism, which they declared to be cancelled. The Spanish 
Falangists did the same twenty years ago. Not that this 
anti-capitalistic demagoguery was any obstacle to a 
daily increase in the accumulation of industrial capital 
in Germany, Italy and Spain, where the capitalists 
seemed ever more satiated and prosperous. We all know 
how Hitler and Mussolini ended. The Spanish capital- 
ists and their Caudillo saw what happened to their 
neighbors. That is just the point. 

And that is why some intelligent and well-intentioned 
young men write as does Calvo Serer on the creative 
power of the quantity of liberty—though it be minimal 
—which the Spanish capitalists and the Church in 
Rome can tolerate. As a form of preventive medicine— 
with an exaggerated sense of urgency—-the author of 
this book refuses to admit that Spain can be regarded 
as a capitalistic country. Or that a class struggle exists 
in the peninsula. Even the difference of classes. And 
that is where Calvo Serer loses contact with reality to 
a scandalous degree, which is a very grave defect in a 
political thesis. But the author cannot be very con- 
vinced himself as after making this risky assertion he 
speaks to us of the measures that must be taken in 
order to “overcome capitalism” and to avoid a class 
struggle in Spain. Which would lead one to believe 
that both still exist there. 


In exchange for this serious defect of the book we can 
note a virtue. In contrast to other leaders of the youth 
of Spain today Calvo Serer is not a demagogue. There 
is not the slightest trace of demagoguery in this book. 


-So marked is its absence that occasionally it makes us 


suspect Calvo Serer of a lack of faith in the people. At 
times he confirms our suspicion with explicit statements. 


IBERICA 


All of the faith of the author of this book lies in Rome. 
Not only in a Christian, mutable, humble and occa- 
sionally virtuous Rome but in the other Rome. In the 
dogmatic, proud, obstinate and guilty Rome. In the 
Rome which in 1942 ordered the Polish Catholics not 
to resist the Nazis. In the Rome which blessed the air- 
planes that destroyed the Christian city of Guernica 
and placed scapularies on the chests of the Berbers in 
the “Crusade.” Those very Berbers who were happy to 
be able to slaughter Christians in Covadonga. Calvo 
Serer believes in the rigidly immutable and mistaken 
Church which instead of placing herself above the con- 
flict of 1936-39 in Spain on the level of the spirit and 
of Christian charity raised her arm in the pagan salute 
of the circuses of Nero. 

It is this faith of Calvo Serer, which is not religious 
but clerical, which greatly invalidates his thesis. 

We too are religious, naturally. The rational man— 
precisely for that quality—who is not religious does not 
exist. Our religion is that of love, of tolerance (no one 
was more tolerant than Jesus) and of social justice. Let 
the reader note that we place love and human charity 
before justice. In that respect I think as does Father 
Guardini whom Calvo Serer quotes so many times. 
Justice alone is sad, cold and sterile. But love brought 
Jesus to preach his Sermon on the Mount (which no 
Spaniard would dare repeat today in the street before 
the palace of any Bishop) and Saint Paul to say that 
the man who does not work has no right to eat. That 
is to say he should not live. Does not Sr. Calvo Serer 
agree that in the Catholic Spain of today those who do 
not work are the only ones who really live? And does 
he not believe that in that general need for revisions 
and rectifications the Church of Rome has something to 
think about, also? 

One of the tactical advantages of the communists of 
Moscow over the Catholics lies in the fact that the 
former have demonstrated that they can judge and con- 
demn themselves in public. And to accuse themselves 
of errors, vices and crimes in the person of Stalin, which 
favors some sort of renewed confidence in the disil- 
lusioned masses. On the other hand in the history of 
the Creation (the Creation by God) those who adapt 
themselves to reality and change with it are the ones 
who survive. The others are swept away by the alluvion. 
The Church of Rome would have no reason to change 
were it what it was in the first centuries. But with the 
purple of the Caesars it accepted the kingdoms of this 
earth. The temptations of the desert. And so it goes. 
Pius XI and Leo XIII spoke of social justice, but they 
were in the wake of the manifesto issued by Karl Marx 
fifty years earlier. And after the labor victories in Eng- 
land, France, Catalonia and Andalucia. Now Rome 
speaks of a Christian socialism (when half of the planet 
is already socialist). Now all that Calvo Serer has to 
offer us in La fuerza creadora de la libertad is not 
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socialism but a monarchy of “neo-liberals” with no 
social classes but “estates” and with no liberties but 
only the most parsimonious and pusillanimous and con- 
ditioned “concessions to liberty.” Nevertheless, he speaks 
of suppressing the social classes. How? By a redistri- 
bution of the economy? No. The proprietors will go on 
possessing, the capitalists cutting coupons, the indus- 
tries using labor and the beneficiaries accumulating, 
plus valia,.as the Marxists say. In other words all is to 
continue the same except for the name, “estates,” and 
something else. Something else that is important: the 
Bishops will be able to sleep in peace. The program is 
respectable from the point of view in which Calvo Serer 
has conceived of it (that the hierarchs may sleep peace- 
fully), but it is of small satisfaction to anyone. Neither 
the traditional monarchists nor the Falangists nor the 
laborers nor the capitalists would accept it. 

Calvo Serer esteems “spiritual values” above every- 
thing, and he believes that they are represented in 
Spain and the world by Catholicism. He approves of 
everything in the United States except the materialism. 
As he himself notes there is much more to be said on 
this subject than that the materialists are the Americans 
who own a car and the spiritual ones the Spaniards who 
hope to own one someday. It is true that in some as- 
pects of modern life the American seems attached to 
his material belongings, but the Frenchman or the 
Spaniard who owns things seems no less attached to 
them. In brief, to possess something is a natural and 
legitimate desire and tendency as long as it is a matter 
of consumption and not of exploitation. 

What does the lack of spirituality of the American 
consist of? In that he wins all wars without singing 
theological-imperialistic hymns or te deums? In that 
there is no rhapsodic literature about her national 
glories? Yet America could have one for more reason 
than any other country. A few years ago America de- 
stroyed about a hundred battleships in one atomic 
blast. These ships were considered obsolete, yet the 


oldest of them was younger than the youngest ship of 
the Spanish fleet. 
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But look at the admirals of the fleet of the spiritual 
and imperial Spain! Above all, look at the uniforms of 
these admirals! And their decorations! Can one con- 
ceive of a Spanish admiral who has won great naval 
encounters with the Japanese or Germans working 
today as a professor of physics in a university, his uni- 
form and former glories forgotten? I know of such 
cases in America. Or can one conceive in Spain of a 
General working in the Army as a mere Captain of 
Infantry because his country does not need so many 
generals? Or selling insurance from door to door? 
That is not easy. However, to place the interests of 
one’s country over and above one’s own interests re- 
quires a certain spirituality. But perhaps that is not 
what Calvo Serer is referring to. Perhaps it is spe- 
cifically a matter of the religious spirit. 

Ah—what that is . . . the canon asleep in the choir 
in his renaissance armchair with plump putti carved 
in its alabaster back is not, I believe, an example of 
spirituality. There are countries like Spain where the 
canon is paid with public funds just as is the policeman 
and the hangman. To the Roman Catholics the coun- 
tries where this is the custom seem very spiritual. 
France, where the priests no longer receive their emolu- 
ments from the State, is already suspect even though 
Catholicism predominates there, and America, where 
the priests have always lived on the Christian charity 
of the faithful—some better and some less well, as God 
wills—is now frankly materialistic. This is the truth 
but not all the truth, of course. 

Seriously and Catholically speaking, what is the acme 
of spirituality according to all creeds including that 
of Rome? Charity. In this we are in agreement. In 
Spain there is an official organization named “Caritas.” 
There are special magazines and missions. Literature 
and offices are not lacking. But what happens is that 
in practice this charity is feeble. It is almost non-ex- 
istent. Where is our spirituality? In the United States 
not only is money given to the Americans who are in 
need but also to the Japanese, the Siamese and the 
Turks. America gave hundreds and thousands of mil- 
lions of dollars to Germany and Japan after her victory 
over these countries in order to help them recover and 
reorganize their economies, which are already much 
higher than is that of Spain. 

But that is not all. For each child born in the United 
States of an unmarried mother there is an average 
number of eleven families waiting to adopt it, give it 
their name, an education, a social position. Spiritual 
Spain has a horrendous asylum in each provincial capi- 
tal with a few dozen or a few hundred orphans. Those 
born illegitimately are given names such as Exposito, 
Gracia or Cruz so as to distinguish them from the others 
for the rest of their lives. On Sundays they go out, with 
the mark of sorrow, uniformed by oblivion and poverty, 
in two files with a nun at their head and another bring- 
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ing up the rear. But the Catholic Spaniards are spiritual. 
It is curious that among the hundreds of Spanish fami- 
lies whom I have known I only remember one to have 
taken an orphan out of an asylum and adopted her, 
and this was the family of Pablo Iglesias whom the 
Catholics of 1936-58 would have executed just as they 
have executed so many of his followers. But Pablo 
Iglesias was the founder of a materialistic and classist 
labor union, bereft of spirituality, according to them. 

The members of the British Labour Party also lack 
spirituality. Thanks to them there are no more than 
two hundred families in England today whose incomes 
amount to 3000 pounds a year. In Spain the spiritual 
chiefs of industry, the archbishops and mere incumbents 
of high political office would be scandalized at such 
meagerness, In the United States the materialistic citi- 
zen who earns $100,000 a year must give the state more 
than $80,000, a wise provision thanks to which the 
Yankee Government insures the welfare of the poor 
and helps backward countries. In Sweden the horrible 
syndicalists provide that each workingman, from the 
one who directs a department in a factory down to the 
one who peddles newspapers, and his family are insured 
against need for life. But nothing closely resembling this 
has been done in the spiritual Spain, although books are 
written and cycles of lectures given on this important 
subject. For years. 

In spite of everything I read Calvo Serer’s book with 
pleasure. At times I became impatient over the nar- 
rowness of some point of view which seemed sectarian 
to me, at other times over the inadequacy of some 
historical parallel such as the monstrous comparisons 
that he makes between the circumstances of the Ameri- 
can Civil War and that of Spain, and between Lincoln 
and Franco. (Dialectically speaking, this is not good 
faith, nor even common sense, since today, one century 
after the American Civil War and twenty years after 
the Spanish Civil War, the friends of Calvo Serer are 
continuing to imprison in Spain those who think as did 
Lincoln. And at times shooting them without bothering 
too much about legal formalities.) This is the most 
serious weakness of the book. Is it possible that the 
author really believes that an historical parallel of this 
nature can be sustained? In the first place Lincoln rep- 
resents our mentality, not that of Rome or Hitler or 
Mussolini. This kind of confusion is not going to help 
Rome. Nor Juan III. Nor Calvo Serer. 

What seems to be beyond question is that in Spain 
as in any other place of the world the working public 
is attracted by the doctrines of America, England and 
Sweden, whose laborers seem like grand dukes when 
they visit Spain. But if they should be obliged to choose 
between a monarchy of “estates” with “vertical” labor 
unions and censorship and prohibition of the right to 


assemble, and the Russian catastrophe, then they might 


easily choose the latter though it only be out of the 
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so sadly human instincts of desperation and social re- 
venge. Or else out of cowardice and deceitful cynicism, 
as with the Falangists to whom I alluded at the be- 
ginning. A sad outlook. 

Who knows! Perhaps among the secret designs of 
providence it is foreordained that the Russians should 
put an end to a capitalism which was the creation of 
Rome in Europe so that, once the miseries of the Mos- 
cow of today are overcome, one day a veritably Chris- 
tian society will be organized on the old continent. Or 
perhaps if war comes and America wins as is to be 
desired and hoped, then such a Christian society will 
be a spontaneous and natural continuation. Without 
painful parentheses of readjustment and rectification. 
The victory in the first war brought advanced social 
solutions to the triumphant countries. The second vic- 
tory made them advance much more. That is where we 
are. Where would a third war take us? In comparison 
to the solutions which can be foreseen the “popularly 


capitalistic’? and “socialistic suz generis” neo-liberal 
monarchy offered us by the author of this book is very 
little. It is nothing. And we very much regret having 
to say so because we would all welcome with joy any 
solution which would improve the present state of af- 
fairs in Spain. 

Christian socialism? Yes. Alright. But true socialism 
(more genuine than that of Russia) and true Chris- 
tianity, that is to say a Christianity which is as advanced 
as was that of Jesus propagated by Saint Paul twenty 
centuries ago in his radical epistles, which were full of 
spirit and matter. That is to say, of matter insufflated 
with divinity. This sounds difficult, but it is easier than 
the monarchy of Sr. Calvo Serer. Above all because it 
would be a popular undertaking in which twentyeight 
and a half million Spaniards would inject their soul 
and life. But for this one must have faith in the soul 
and life of the people, in the natural fraternity of man- 
kind, and in Jesus. 


THE ETERNAL PRETENDER 


Manuel de Irujo 


At the time of writing these lines El Saltillo, the yacht 
belonging to Don Juan de Bourbon, Pretender to the 
throne of Spain, is docked in the Bayonne estuary be- 
side the wharf which serves as a stop for the buses 
transporting pilgrims from our country to Lourdes. 
There the empty buses are standing, displaying their 
placards. Most hail from the Spanish Basque provinces 
and Navarre. It is an impressive sight. 

I saw a priest and two young men in mechanic’s 
overalls approach the Saltillo and whisper together. 
None of the other passengers, all of whom were walking 
slowly toward the shopping center of Bayonne, went 
out of their way to look at the yacht. 

Don Juan is not on board the Saltillo. He is stopping 

in Hossegor, where the hotel has the honor of putting 
him up, just as it had the honor of putting up Soraya 
and the Windsors several days before. Such personali- 
ties are a great attraction for a summer hotel which 
gladly under-writes their stay as it reaps a generous 
profit from their presence in terms of business. 
_ A few. Spanish aristocrats are in Hossegor paying 
court to Don Juan, who is here for the Basque cham- 
pionship pelota matches. They have abandoned the 
salons of the Casino in Biarritz to shine in the reflected 
glory of the Pretender. 

All indications that could possibly disturb those 
favored by fortune or power have been removed from 
the fronton at Hossegor, as well as from the Casino at 
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Biarritz. The official representatives of Franco Spain 
have prevailed upon the local French authorities to 
lower the Basque flag, a flag which is profusely dis- 
played, as a rule, throughout the French Basque region 
and which bothers no one in France except the Spanish 
monarchists and Francoists. France, official France, has 
given in to this request, just as she did in the matter 
of silencing the voice of Radio Euzkadi, the Basque 
radio station, and of suppresing the talks of Father 
Olaso, formerly broadcast over the radio station of the 
Eiffel Tower in Paris. 

A Basque engineer, a passenger on one of the buses 
parked near the Saltillo, remarked to us that ironically 
enough only a couple of years ago, had the citizenry 
of either Bilbao or Madrid been asked to choose by 
plebiscite between “Franco or the Monarchy,” the mon- 
archists would have voted for Franco and the Re- 
publicans for the monarchy, and thus Don Juan would 
have become king, whether he liked it or not. But today, 
the engineer added, things are very different. The Pre- 
tender is well suited for living a life of luxurious exile 
a la Soraya or the Windsors, far from the people and 
safely out of danger of being restored to the throne. 
It is far more comfortable and less hazardous to live the 
life of a Pretender, surrounded by silks and jewels, on 
the stipend provided by Franco, than to be a king. 

Among the persons proceeding from Spain in con- 
nection with Don Juan’s stay in Hossegor only the 
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Navarrese could claim an initial popular representa- 
tion. The group which abandoned the Carlist ranks to 
join the followers of Don Juan have succeeded in clos- 
ing the Carlist Circulo of Pamplona, which was an 
obstacle in their path, and they have succeeded in ob- 
taining control of the administrative board of the Carl- 
ist daily newspaper, El Pensamiento Navarro, but with 
this they have done no more than to antagonize the 
Carlist mass of people in Navarre which detests them, 
calling them turncoats, traitors and “marotos.” The 
latter expression is definitive among Carlists, as Maroto 
was the Carlist General who, along with Espartero, 
signed the Covenant of Vergara which brought the 
first Civil War, in the 19th century, to a conclusion. 
Since then treason is called “marotada”’ among Carlists. 
This explains why the pilgrims on their way to Lourdes 
shunned the spruce yacht of Don Juan. The Carlists 
among them are more hostile toward the Pretender 
than are the Republicans of the engineer’s anecdote. 

Journalists besieged Don Juan upon his arrival in 
Hossegor. He was “prudent,” carefully observing the 
old precept which reminds us that “flies do not enter 
a closed mouth.” 

One of the journalists chose to show off his knowledge 
of Spain which he had acquired in school. According 
to his article the Pretender “listened” while the re- 
porter spoke of Spain’s future. Spain is a community 
of peoples. Andalucia is a product of the Orient adapted 
to the western world. Castile is the Gothic-Latin Em- 
pire of Toledo revived. Catalonia and the levantine 
peninsular and insular regions form the Occitania of 
the South. Galicia is Celtic. The Basques are pre-Indo- 
European, and they represent the aboriginal culture of 
Spain, as well as of France. Is the Spanish monarchy 
prepared to accept these realities? 

The Spanish religious world, Christian and Catholic, 
is surfeited with the “Crusade,” with the panegyrics 





to the emblems of the Cross, the sword, the throne and 
the altar. This world aspires to an authentic religious 
life, to a practice of charity so as to put an end to the 
appalling injustices in which Spain lives under the pres- 
ent regime, being the European country in which the 
greatest distance has been established between the rich 
and the poor. Whai does the monarchy think about 
that? 


The great Spanish economic tragedy will continue as 
long as 40% of the national budget is poured into non- 
productive expenses, and neither the dollars of the 
United States nor the blessings of the Vatican can 
remedy the situation as long as this 40% is not re- 
duced to 15%, leaving 25% free to be used for schools, 
tractors, housing, electric power centers, trains and 
highways. What does the Pretender say to all of this? 


The Pretender was deaf, dumb and blind. He was 
amiable, that yes. But nothing more. The journalist 
went on to describe his ideals for the Spanish mon- 
archist state of the future, converted into a federal type 
community of peoples, united with the West, in which 
the king would shine but the people making up the 
local governments would govern, each in his respective 
territory, united by federal ties for common affairs and 
by those linking them with the rest of Europe. The 
Pretender listened, smiled benignly and then rolled up 
his sleeves to show his tattoos, which, in monarchist 
literature, are related to the “usage of the British 
sailors,” without our knowing for sure what is the rea- 
son for this subtlety as we know many British naval 
officers and none of them is tattooed. 


It is usual to attribute to a definite monarchist group 
of more or less Christian democratic character, the 
program of governing with the king, once restored to 
the monarchy, and a ministerial team promoting a 
program with an advanced social policy, a realistic eco- 
nomic policy, and with the bishops staying in their 
cathedrals, the military in their barracks, capital stick- 
ing to its function as a stimulation to the economic life 
and to private initiative, and Opus Dei sticking to its 
theology. But the truth of the matter, as we see it now, 
is that this is not the life of the future nor is anyone 
seriously concerning himself that it be like that. It is, 
in brief, but an illusion. And this has nothing to do with 
the fact that in 1934 the monarchy committed itself 
with Mussolini to overthrow the Republic and is hence 
the group most responsible for the military rebellion of 
1936. That, according to the Basque engineer, the pub- 
lic, because it is democratic, is prepared to forgive and 
even to forget. 


The really great obstacle to the restoration of the 
monarchy in the person of Don Juan de Bourbon lies 
in the fact that Don Juan himself prefers the life of a 
Pretender, happily spending the funds with which Gen- 
eral Franco maintains his exile and that of his family. 
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DIALOGUE ON LOVE 


FROM CHAPTER V OF 
“MONODIALOGOS DE DON MIGUEL DE UNAMUNO” 
Eduardo Ortega y Gasset 


One day in July, 1926, I was in my house in Hen- 
daye with Don Miguel de Unamuno, who was then 
living in the modest inn run by M. Broca, near the 
railroad station. Don Miguel used to come over to 
our house frequently to enjoy the homelike atmo- 
sphere. There no one would bother him, and though 
my son Fernando used to ask him to make paper 
birds, this would amuse Don Miguel more than to 
have to recite a sonnet. Usually he would stretch 
himself out on a canvas deckchair, and one would 
respect his silence, or one would open one’s ears and 
listen to him. 

It was about four in the afternoon when some 
celebrated visitors arrived: Antonia Mercé, “La 
Argentina,” and Andres Segovia. She, the high 
priestess of the castanets, the veritable genius of the 
Spanish dance; he, the high priest of the guitar, who 
has endowed this instrument with new values and a 
new melodic wealth. They had sought Don Miguel 
at his inn, and there they had been told that he was 
at my house. 

Both were friends of mine. Antonia Mercé since 
early youth, for when she was a young girl of thir- 
teen or fourteen she had been the fiancé of my friend 





Miguel de Unamuno lived in exile in Hendaye, 
France during the dictatorship of Primo de Rivera 
in Spain (1923-31). There he was constantly accom- 
panied on long walks and talks by Eduardo Ortega 
y Gasset, who was also living in exile in Hendaye at 
the time. 

Because of his deep reverence for the great Spanish 
philosopher and his own professional training as a 
writer and journalist, Eduardo Ortega did not fail to 
take copious notes of these conversations. It is thanks 
to his great foresight that we are now able to an- 
nounce the forthcoming publication, in Spanish only, 
of MONODIALOGOS DE DON MIGUEL DE 
UNAMUNO, a volume which we believe to be an 
important contribution to the study of Unamuno, 
and which introduces us to hitherto undisclosed as- 
pects of the character and personality of this great 
Spanish figure. 

Eduardo Ortega y Gasset, younger brother of an- 
other great Spanish philosopher, José Ortega y Gas- 


set, now resides in Venezuela. © 
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Elias, a student in architecture who affected a pre- 
cocious black beard. He, Juanito Santa Cruz, Paco 
Agramonte, my brother José and I had formed a 
group of friends who used to foregather in a garret 
to play at being bohemians, although as most of us 
came from comfortable backgrounds we had no cause 
to sing melancholy arias of adieux to our overcoats 
and pawn them. 

Even in those early days Antonia Mercé played her 
castanets with that agile vibration which was so rich 
in nuance and which provided the rhythm for her 
prodigious dancing. By that July of 1926 she was al- 
ready a very famous dancer, who had created the 
ballets of De Falla in the Opera Comique of Paris. 
On the following day these two great artists were to 
give a joint recital in the theater of the Casino in 
Biarritz. 

Argentina had a slender body, made for light, 
winged movements, but her face was not beautiful. 
The total effect of her presence on stage captivated 
one by the consummate artistry of her movements, 
which were like living, palpable harmonies. 


She opened a diminutive notebook to show me that 
I had already been inscribed in it as being among 
those whom she had intended to call upon. The 
dancer and guitarist then invited us to attend their 
recital in Biarritz. 


In the presence of women Don Miguel assumed 
a singular expression which used to intrigue me great- 
ly. His manner would be austere and distant, yet at 
times one would catch him glancing at them, almost 
stealthily but with a fixedness which seemed, if not 
impertinent, at least somewhat odd. Needless to say 
there never was anything between him and La Ar- 
gentina, yet I was surprised to note that upon seeing 
her, as on seeing other women who may have struck 
him with their beauty or attractiveness, he suddenly 
blushed. 


An Andalusian marquise, who was of a full-blown 
beauty, more plebeian than aristocratic, once asked 
me, after having noticed that Unamuno’s face had 
reddened: 

“Tell me, Ortega, you who know Unamuno so 
well: do you think that he is taken with me? Because 
to have made a conquest of a philosopher would be 
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nothing to be sneezed at.” 

“Of course your beauty has impressed him,” I 
answered the exuberant lady; “but don’t forget thac 
blushing is typical of men who are timid in love. 
Saint Anthony, too, blushed at each temptation of the 
devil. This was a way of rejecting temptation, not 
of accepting it. The Don Juans never blush. I do 
not know if Freud or any other psychoanalyst has 
studied the genesis of this phenomenon. In Don 
Miguel’s case, if you misinterpret his color, then the 
second time he becomes red with anger. On being 
taken by surprise by the attraction of a beautiful 
woman he then feels attacked, and his defensive re- 
action rushes the blood to his cheeks. No, the marquis 
may sleep in peace if there are no other Moors on 
the horizon.” 

* * * 

We are going to have an opportunity to glimpse 
something of the spiritual depths of Don Miguel in 
the uncharted ways of love. For one who did not 
know the way beyond the secret portals guarded by 
that thorny asperity which was the terror of the in- 
tellectual world, the soul of Don Miguel was austere 
and of a frigid intellectuality. But beneath that hard 
outer surface there pulsated an inner essence which 
was saturated with a subtly delicate tenderness and 
a sense of absolute justice for everyone. 

Once during our continual walks along the Basque 
highways (he was as tenacious a conversationalist as 
he was tireless a walker) we paused near the village 
of Biriatu, which we often visited, before a splendid 
view. The green tones of the mountains ranged be- 
fore us in interminable succession from emerald to the 
dark green of the pine trees, under some peaks cov- 
ered in white caps of snow. At our feet, in an abyss 
of almost vertical declivities, flowed the Bidasoa 
River which separated us from that Spain from 
which are wont to be separated all who love her too 
dearly. It was then that Don Miguel, placing his 
hand on my shoulder in a moment of confidence 
brought on, perhaps, by that admirable panorama, 
the background of his childhood, or, perhaps, to 
counter the effect of the drastic criticism which he 
had just been making of a person of great renown, 
said to me: 

“Eduardo, I am going to remove my mask, be- 
cause perhaps you are innocent enough to be taken 
in by it. I am a lamb who likes to disguise himself 
in a lion’s pelt.” 


He stood before me against the backdrop of the | 


mountains, tall, slender, erect, vividly outlined with 
his greying beard, aquiline nose and penetrating 
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eyes, spirituality and goodness emanating from his 
countenance. At that moment I sensed a filial affec- 
tion, which has never lessened, toward that old man 
of hidalgo-like presence, whose soul seemed to fly 
across the river and mountains. I said to him: 

“Don Miguel, I harbor a profound interest, which 
is inspired neither by idle curiosity, meddlesomeness 
nor pettiness, but by my desire to know you better. 
I am quite aware of the fact that you protect your- 
self from ordinary persons by retreating within your- 
self. What I would like to know is what were your 
first reactions to women; what, perhaps, was your 
first love.” 

“Ah! You are asking me things that I myself do 
not know. As I have said I have hidden so much 
from others that at times I myself cannot find my- 
self, just like those misers who hide their treasures 
in secret places and then cannot find them again. 
But I am going to try to answer you while I look 
for myself, or, rather, while I re-look for myself. 

“At the beginning of my adolescence, when I was 
still attending the school of old Don Higinio in 
Bilbao, I did not have the confused fantasies and 
illusions that are apt to disturb the spirit of young 
boys, at times far earlier than one might imagine. 

“One day when I was twelve years old I remained 
at home with my mother. She was tall and straight 
as a lance, very severe, dry and taciturn. I loved her 
in silence, with but few demonstrations of affection. 
On that day a lady came to call, a friend of my 
family. She was about thirty, and not only was she 
beautiful, but she had such an expression of sweet- 
ness, of graceful and light femininity, that for the 
first time I sensed the profound emotion of love for 
a woman. It was not Dofia Maria Galdacano—let 
us call her that—-whom I saw; what I was seeing 
in reality and for the first time in my life was a 
revelation of femininity. To be exact I should say 
that these infantile sensations had been growing on 
me since I was very young, for the child loves, or, 
rather, he has a capacity for love, from the time that 
he is very little. But never had this feeling been more 
intense, or as specifically determined, as on this oc- 
casion in relation to the beautiful young friend of 
my mother. , 

“A scientific examination, bereft of all rhetoric, of 
this first moment of illumination of love in the child 
would be of the greatest psychological interest. It 
would be inexact to say that I had fallen in love 
with her, as though one were to say that I had fallen 
in love with La Gioconda. But what is certain is that 
I was captivated, and I felt a perturbation, a pro- 
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Miguel de Unamuno in Hendaye, in 
Eduardo Ortega y Gasset's garden 


found disturbance, within my childish breast as 
though my eyes and the springs of my life had sud- 
denly been opened. It was the first dawn of youth, 
and as with all feelings that are profound, at least 
in my case, it remained enclosed in the secret re- 
cesses of my soul. It could be said that not even I 
admitted it to myself. It was one of those sensations, 
perhaps the richest and most subtle, of which we 
never become fully conscious. Only much later upon 
reflection, in the self-analysis of the mature man 
looking backwards, is it to be discovered in his mem- 
ories. My only externalization of that sensation was 
that when I saw the lady in question I would blush, 
without being able to help it, or knowing why.” 
After these words Don Miguel lapsed into a silence 
which I did not wish to disturb, because I knew that 
he remained absorbed in his childhood memories 
which he loved so much that once he said to me that 
the real life. was the life of the child in which sensa- 
tions pulsated with a fullness of sensibility. Later sen- 
sitivity would become blunted, he thought, and ex- 
perience would come to us through deadened nerves. 
We went on walking towards Hendaye. I thought 
that Don Miguel felt embarrassed at having opened 
up this inner chamber, miserly as he was with his 
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intimacies. 

My discretion was rewarded, because he himself 
soon broke this silence. 

“There has not been enough research in child 
psychology. In it lies the key to the psychology of 
grownups, and its source. Freud’s discoveries have 
opened up a new path, though in many respects they 
have gone astray in exaggerating the importance of 
that erotic impulse with which the psychoanalyst 
colors all human activities. But yes, it is true that 
young boys are usually in love with their mothers, 
in the pure and beautiful sense in which one can 
conceive of such a love. It is similar to what the 
Moslem and Christian mystics have called beautiful 
love. The latter spoke of it in relation to the Virgin. 
My mother was a woman who was as austere in mind 
as in body; tall, of few words, with a tenderness 
disguised by austerity, it is possible that the absence 
of demonstrations of materr:al love may have con- 
tributed to keeping me to a certain extent apart from 
and unconscious of femininity, as a child. 

“In his investigations Freud has made a point of 
exploring those paths of emotional deduction which 
have not been previously traversed, and which lead 
one to the conclusion that, without the slightest con- 
tamination of feelings that are not of a distilled purity 
and subtlety, it is maternal love which conducts us 
to love. On occasion this conclusion has been mis- 
interpreted. Some have gone so far as to speak of 
the Oedipus complex. But it has nothing to do with 
this aspect of love. On the contrary, this absurd and 
uncouth comparison prevents us from understanding 
the inner truth of this feeling which is so complex 
and delicate, as are all feelings pertaining to true 
love. But in this case in a special way. It is as though 
one hesitates to discuss it because of the danger that 
people should precipitate themselves into a mael- 
strom of confusions. 

“Not all men are capable of love. Nor, for 
that matter, are all women, although among them, 
even among the most modest and ignorant, there is 
a greater aptitude for the more elevated forms of 
love.” 

I used to think that Unamuno’s spiritual forma- 
tion must have been very strongly influenced by his 
mother’s character for him to have had that outer 
dryness, that tendency toward basic and -skeletal 
thought constructions. I never knew Sra. Jugo, Don 
Miguel’s mother, who belonged to an old and noble 
family of Guernica. But I knew his sister, Donia 
Maria, who, according to him, was very much like 
his mother. It is true that she too was tall and so 
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thin that she seemed to be made out of wire, with 
an oblong face, a very sharp nose, very Basque, and 
with eyes that, though severe, were sweet. 

“For this subject of love,” continued Don Miguel, 
“not one walk, or one conversation, though it be for 
thirteen kilometers, would suffice. It is the concept 
of love which is the most difficult. It seems elusive 
because it floats in very distinct waters, and when 
we try to grasp it it escapes us. Sometimes it seems 
to us a divine emotion, as no doubt it is, and at 
others it is precipitated into what is but all too hu- 
man. It is as much of a mistake to dehumanize it 
as to animalize it. In order to illustrate this exact 
balance we would perhaps have to summon up that 
Egyptian god with the face of a dog who knew how 
to weigh human actions exactly. It would be worth 
our while to explore the great geniuses and writers 
who have tried to capture this fleeting butterfly of 
love in their books; men like Leén Hebreo and Aben 
Hazan of Cordova. But we will not go so far afield 
today.” 

A deep silence put a period to our conversation, 
but when we were within sight of the outskirts of 
Hendaye, Unamuno lifted his head and said to me: 

“T understand that you are wondering about my 
own emotional case. It has tormented me greatly. My 
emotional life is very rich and complicated precisely 
because rarely has it emerged from my intimacy, and 
it is like a ship without masts or spars or any other 
external manifestations, picturesque or varied. 

“External manifestations have been the case of 
the Don Juans only. That is why I have always been 
an enemy of them. They are the perfect simulators of 
love, and the antithesis and negation of true love. 
Don Juan, a more literary than human invention, 
originated in a legend; when embodied in a real man 
he was quite different from the petulant phantom 
whom Zorilla strung into some very prosaic verses. 
Don Juan was no more than a vain whippersnapper, 
incapable of love and, furthermore, pretty much of 
a scoundrel. So false was our Don Juan Tenorio 
that he passed himself off as a conceited Sevillian 
when in fact the scholars have ascertained that his 
name was really Tenoiro, and that he came from 
Galicia. Tedfilo Braga disputes this theory, claiming 
him for Portugal, and as far as I am concerned he 
is welcome to him; but the truth of the matter, which 
has been settled with invaluable erudition by Victor 
Said Armesto, is that beyond a doubt he was a Gali- 


cian. He settled in Seville as did so many itinerant . 


peddlers. 
“Don Juan is characterized by slyness, by guile in 
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obtaining favors of the ladies. He is not in love and 
his episodes, brawls and duels have absolutely noth- 
ing to do with the amorous sentiment. I have said 
that just as the knight of La Mancha was a deluded 
one with a hero inside, so the knight of Seville, 
‘Tenorio,’ is an hidalgo with a scoundrel inside. When 
he died he did not leave his money to the abandoned 
children of his vagaries, but to monasteries, so that 
masses would be said for his soul. If one analyzes 
the feelings of Don Juan one sees that he is inspired 
by vanity, not by love. Don Quijote would have 
pierced him with his lance to right his many wrongs. 

“Thus, if Don Quijote is the genuine representa- 
tion of Spain, then Don Juan is its antithesis and 
negation. Don Quijote loved Dulcinea though he 
had never seen her. He evokes her in his amorous 
fantasy in that illusive crystalization of which Stend- 
hal has spoken to us in our times. Don Juan, on the 
other hand, sees beautiful and noble ladies and de- 
grades them. He does not fall in love with them, he 
merely tries to add them to a list of conquests to sat- 
isfy his lustful pride. It is a love which not even the 
coarsest forms of this feeling resemble, not even the 
murky swamp which is not love but degradation in 
lewdness, because not only does Don Juan fail to 
become enamoured, but he hardly even cares to pos- 
sess the woman whom he courts, I am in agreement 
with Marafién, who sees symptoms of deficient viril- 
ity in Don Juan.” 

“Don Miguel, your analysis of Don Juan is beau- 
tiful and exact; it has revealed to me in a general 
way your own amorous intimacy. I would like to 
know more of the truth of your own love.” 


(Don Miguel goes on talking on this theme.) 
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Editorial 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF A “YES” 


Prior to France’s decision as to “YES” or “NO” 
there was widespread speculation in the international 
press as to the significance of the forthcoming refer- 
endum. 

The position taken by the Russian press, as epito- 
mized in some statements by Khrushchev appearing 
in the newspaper Pravda, was that reactionary forces 
in France were trying to establish a fascist regime by 
utilizing the authority of General de Gaulle. 

In general the British press interpreted the forth- 
coming vote as a vote pro or contra the new Consti- 
tution, anticipating that on the one hand the com- 
munists and on the other the non-repentant Vichy- 
ites would vote “NO” in that both extremes were 
enemies of the ideals which General de Gaulle had 
promised to defend. The British press also anticipated 
that other factions would vote “NO” because, while 
admitting General de Gaulle’s disinclination toward 
dictatorship, they felt at the same time that the new 
Constitution was in conflict with true Republican 
freedoms. 

The Belgian press anticipated that those who wished 
to hand de Gaulle the means with which to win 
the war in Algeria or to make peace in that area 
would vote for him. A part of the Swiss press pointed 
out that it would not be easy for the French Premier 
to distinguish the real tendencies of 44 million voters 
who would be saying, essentially, whether or not they 
had confidence in him. The most responsible part 
of the American press emphasized that basically the 
vote would constitute a plebiscite for or against de 
Gaulle himself and the policy which he represents. 

In the meantime, the French political parties were 
defining their positions and issuing directives to their 
members, directives which cannot have been fully 
obeyed otherwise the 80% majority would not have 
been possible. 

These prognostications and the actual results of 
the referendum now lead us to an analysis of the 
significance of the decision. 

It would be impossible to deny, nor is there any 
reason for so doing, France’s state of political decom- 
position, which had existed a very long time before 
the military revolt in Algeria. Nor can one deny the 
French government’s incapacity to deal with that 
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revolt once it broke out. France then existed in a 
state of chronic unrest and anxiety which determined 
the disappearance of the Fourth Republic practically 
overnight. 

The military uprising in Algeria brought France 
to the brink of Civil War. If we recall the violent 
demonstrations against de Gaulle at the time of his 
reappearance on the political scene as a result of the 
events in Algeria, and before being named Premier 
by the President of the Republic, then we can easily 
deduce that that 80% of the total number of votes 
cast did not mean that the voters favored the new 
Constitution. For that matter the Constiution is am- 
biguous, but if it does not work in practice it can 
be reformed. Time alone will tell. 

Nor on the other hand does this big majority mean 
that now the problem of Algeria is solved, or France’s 
financial crisis, or that France will immediately re- 
cover her lost greatness under de Gaulle. Not at all. 

The calm which reigned during this short period 
of the plebiscite, a calm which many have interpreted 
as indifference on the part of the French people, con- 
trasts with the disturbances at the time of the mili- 
tary revolt; then the attitude of the French people 
reflected their profound intranquility in view of the 
threat of civil war; but this calm, on the other 
hand, reflected their feeling of reassurance once the 
danger of civil war had passed. In our opinion this 
is the true significance of the plebiscite: General de 
Gaulle has closed the way to civil war. 

Now, at this time when the spectre of civil war has 
passed away from France, we cannot but think of 
another General, another time and place: General 
Franco, in Spain in 1936. There, only three months 
after the Spanish people had re-affirmed their faith 
in Republican institutions, General Franco and his 
group proceeded to precipitate Spain into the most 
terrible of all civil wars. 

But now in France all of those who have declared 
themselves with a “YES” have with their vote sus- 
tained a General who has saved them from civil war, 
a General who has saved the Republic and the rights 
of man, which are the very life-blood of France. 
This, in our opinion, is the true significance of the 
plebiscite. 
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A FALSE CALM 


After sowing terror among small whales and other 
inhabitants of the deep, the Caudillo returned to the 
Pardo Palace prepared to celebrate the XXII anni- 
versary of his “enthronement” in a true spirit of the 
“crusade.” Outwardly, “All is calm and we are liv- 
ing in the best of possible worlds.” This idea is be- 
ing promoted by the last adherents to the regime, 
more in order to discourage the opposition than to 
convince any hypothetical impartial spectators. The 
regime would like to take advantage of the disap- 
pointment of the credulous ones after the deluge of 
rumors—half true, half fantastic—of last spring. The 
disintegration of some—but not all—of the resist- 
ance groups due to the arrests made last spring, and 
the persistent lack of unity between these groups, 
seem to favor the governmental designs. But I say 
“seem to favor” because actually the debilitation of 
the foundations of the regime, the measures to which 
it resorts and the decadence of its directive structures 
give ample cause to believe that the system could be- 
gin to crack up at the slightest reverse and when 
least expected. But let us try to be more specific. 


HERE NO ONE IS IN AGREEMENT 


Here no one is in agreement, and by “here” we mean 
more or less official circles. Isn’t Solis (Minister and 
Secretary General of the Falange) saying, “This 
situation must be changed”? Isn’t Fraga Iribarne 
saying the same, without it seeming to impede the 
progress of his governmental career? The catch is 
that these gentlemen usually add, “But it must be 
changed from within.” Thus the operation would 
be both convenient and fruitful, with a minimum of 
risks and much possible remuneration. 

Peman (once considered “poet laureate” of the 
regime) flutters here and there, and corresponds with 
Pablo de Azcarate. Also Marafién has been taking 
positions of an international nature which are 
frowned upon by the regime. 


A foreign visitor to Spain who were to confine his 


associations to persons of this type (without men- 
tioning the optimists of the extreme left) could only 
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conclude that such a regime could only endure for 
a matter of months. On the other hand were he to 
associate exclusively with the average working man, 
in bars and offices, in middle class homes or country 
dwellings in remote villages, then he would conclude 
that Spain lives very badly but that no political 
change is in sight. The truth is that neither of these 
impressions would be completely accurate, as each 
only discloses a part of the entire truth. If on the 
upper levels there is cursing, disunity, even fear, on 
the lower levels there is no maturity of conscience 
and action. But on both levels the facts are highly 
disquieting, and they explain the nervousness of the 
cliques close to the regime. 


ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


The ‘Economic Chapter” is far from optimistic, in 
spite of the big wheat crop this year. The I.N.I. (In- 
stituto Nacional de Industria) continues its arduous 
labors of trying to dispose of the shares in its various 
subsidiary companies on the stock exchange; yester- 
day it was the Altos Hornos de Avilés, today the 
Empresa Nacional de Electricidad and tomorrow it 
will surely be the Calvo Sotelo. These para-state 
concerns are an ever greater headache, but the worst 
problem of all is that of RENFE, the indispensable 
railroad system. According to a memorandum pub- 
lished two weeks ago this company has declared a 
deficit of 1,908 million pesetas, 500 million more 
than last year’s. It has been calculated that since this 
company was first founded 13,422 million pesetas 
have gone down the drain, what with losses and de- 
preciation. Yet we still have to hear (and this from 
official sources) that one half of all our railroad 
equipment dates from 50 years back! 

Another disturbing symptom is that private busi- 
ness concerns are beginning to show signs of disequili- 
brium. The most apparent—or most scandalous— 
case is that of Manufacturas Metalurgicas Madni- 
lenas, whose board of directors includes Franco’s 
brother, Nicolas Franco, and which has heretofore 
been considered one of the most lucrative of com- 
panies. The alarming rumors that had been circulat- 
ing as to the near-bankruptcy of this company were 
proved well founded when it announced a decision to 
“postpone” dividend payments. Its shares which were 
selling at 330 pesetas a year ago and had dropped 
to 197 this year have now gone down to 88, and it 
became necessary for the company to issue reassur- 
ances to the effect that the M.M.M. was counting 
on outside help to get through its crisis. No doubt 
this outside help will take the form of the company 
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being taken over by some banking group, and there 
being some changes made in its personnel. Soon we 
will know what the outcome will be for this com- 
pany whose ups and downs illustrate the unsoundness 
of certain businessmen who while being products of 
the regime still do not always get along too well with 
the banking groups. 

If we pass on to problems that are of greater 
weight in the totality of the Spanish economy such 
as the Catalan textile industry or the citrus produce 
of Valencia then we find that there too preoccupa- 
tions are the order of the day. Fall has come and the 
Catalan companies have found hardly any buyers, 
either for their cotton or their wool. No matter how 
much the official economists drum their slogan of an 
“increase in purchasing power” into our ears, the 
truth of the matter is that the textile manufacturers 
are fuming over the low purchasing capacity of the 
average Spaniard. 

But if the Catalans have their worries, the Valen- 
cians are not far behind them. It appears that this 
year’s orange crop is expected to amount to one and 
a half million tons (including lemons) which is a 
wonderful figure. Deducting the usual internal con- 
sumption, something over a million tons remain for 
export purposes. But (there is always a but!) the 
increase in all production costs (except labor, of 
course) from the wood for crates to shipping costs, 
has obliged exporters to ask much higher prices than 
last year. As a result foreign buyers are looking else- 
where. Needless to say this is an important factor 
in Spain’s foreign trade balance. 

As a postscript to these economic matters we should 
mention the question of foreign investments. In brief, 
the problem boils down to this: the government is 
willing to accept foreign private investments, even 
with high percentages, but it wishes to “orient” these 
investments and make certain guarantees. The for- 
eign investors seem to have misgivings over these 
“orientations and controls” and to date nothing has 
been decided on. We know that prominent Spanish 
businessmen have met with an American commercial 
mission in a foreign seaside resort, probably in France. 
The Americans are reported to have made some in- 
teresting stipulations, First, that “one must separate 
private business activities from public ones and un- 
derstand that private investment has no relation to 
the official aid of the United States Government.” 
Apparently they insisted so much on the “need for 
political security” that one might conclude they were 
not very sure about the future of our Caudillo. Also, 
they made very specific stipulations as to there being 
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guarantees of every sort for export and import li- 
censes, “before a single dollar would be invested.” 


INCIDENTS IN VALLADOLID AND 
SAN SEBASTIAN 


The official cliques to whom we referred before know 
very well that all of these problems can lead to very 
touchy situations. 

Everyone knows that the cost of living is going up 
every day, but for a newspaper to dare to joke about 
it is a rare occurrence in our Spain of today. Never- 
theless about a week ago La Voz de Espana of San 
Sebastian greeted its readers with the following head- 
line: “THE COST OF LIVING DROPS... IN 
THE UNITED STATES!” 

The housing problem goes from bad to worse. 
Last month some incidents occurred in Madrid in 
connection with some collapsing houses whose ten- 
ants were forced out into the street. Only two days 
ago a more serious incident took place in Valladolid. 
There a large number of families, all of whom had 
paid their rent regularly, were evicted from their 
homes in Pauline Harriet Street, under the pretext 
of the ruined condition of the buildings and an ur- 
banization plan. When the victims complained they 
were simply transferred to the City “Refuge for In- 
digents.” 

The greatest scandal, however, took place in San 
Sebastian in connection with the distribution of milk. 
In an attempt to enforce the monopoly of the recent- 
ly established municipal Milk Distributing Center, 
the local government prohibited the sale of milk 
directly from the dairy farmers who had always 
brought their produce to town and sold it from door 
to door. As this change involved both an inconveni- 
ence to the housewives and a deterioration of the 
milk which would no longer be as fresh as when it 
was delivered directly from the farms, the populace 
took this new regulation very much to heart and even 
the local press had the audacity to side with the 
aggrieved housewives and farmers. The latter then 
refused to sell their milk and vegetables at all, and 
the populace, mainly the women, staged demonstra- 
tions on September 22 and 23rd. It is reported that 
over 4,000 women demonstrated, and were dispersed 
by police wielding bludgeons and rubber hoses. 

What was curious about all of this was the re- 
action of fear in official circles. Attempts to establish 
the milk distribution monopoly have been tempor- 
arily abandoned, and the Director General of Live- 
stock came in person to San Sebastian to study the 
situation with the Governor, the Chief of Police, etc. 
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The press we> obliged to rectify its former position 
and to condemn “the coarse and rabble-like actions 
of the demonstrators.” The police published a notice 
referring to “some irresponsible rioters who shouted 
with some hoodlums and hysterical women.” Natur- 
ally all of this only increased the importance of the 
incident. 


VICISSITUDES OF THE PRESS 

It is interesting to note the crude way in which the 
press is being utilized in general, because in this de- 
partment the zealous efforts of our new Director 
General of the Press, Sr. Mufioz Alonso, are making 
those of his predecessor, Juan Aparicio, look like 
nothing at all. 

Thanks to Mufioz Alonso, operating as always 
under the direction of the beatific Arias Salgado, 
Minister of Information, the weekly magazine Litoral 
passed to a better world a few weeks ago. Perhaps 
they chose a propitious moment for their cornada. 
This recourse to bull-fight terminology is not due to 
a lapse of taste, but is an allusion to the owner of 
the review in question, himself a former bull fighter 
and the son of a bullfighter who died last month. 

Furthermore, Sr. Mufioz Alonso, who considers 
himself very, very Catholic, firmly refuses permis- 
sion for the publication of a new magazine to Srs. 
Lain Entralgo (former Rector of the University of 
Madrid) and Aranguren, who are just as Catholic 
as is the Director General of the Press himself, if 
not more so, but who unfortunately are not inclined 
to sing the praises of either the dictator or “Opus 
Dei.” The editorial staff of the newspaper Arriba 
was purged recently, and in Barcelona Goddé, owner 
of La Vanguardia, and some other Catalan indus- 
trialists are sweating to obtain permission to pub- 
lish a review that is to be purely economic in con- 
tent. 

In brief, the censorship business is flourishing, and 
in this connection a story is told of a censor, who 
has aspirations to being a poet, who was complain- 
ing that some lines had been lopped off of one of his 
poems by another censor. 

“How is that possible?” someone asked him. 

“IT am not surprised,” the censor answered, “be- 
cause our censorship is very objective and is based on 
four criteria: Is there something against dogma? Is 
there something against the Church? Is there some- 


thing against the State, the Caudillo or the Move- 


ment? And, is there something against morality? Oh 
well,” he added, “we don’t bother too much about 
that matter of morality.” 
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To be serious again, let us take a glance at the in- 
ternational vicissitudes of our press services. 

Recently a German, Dr. Weynen, came to Madrid 
and succeeded where many others had failed: in ar- 
ranging an agreement between the Spanish press 
agency EFE and the German news agency Deutsche 
Press-Agentur. Up to now UP has had exclusive 
rights to sell news to the Spanish official news agency, 
EFE, which would then censor, classify, re-write and 
release the UP material as its own. The Spanish 
press was not permitted to use news from any source 
but EFE. Now nostalgia for friendship with Ger- 
many, renewed today under the Christian Democrat 
Chancellor, achieved this triumph. No doubt the 
news dispensed by the German agency will suit the 
spirit of the EFE better than would that of news 
from other countries. But let us spare the feelings of 
our French colleagues who have been aiming at this 
objective for years. 


THE CAUDILLO’S DIPLOMACY AND 

“BOY’S TOWN” 

All of this brings us to the complicated diplomacy 
of the Caudillo which daily encounters new snags. 

Our relations with Belgium are marred by the 
problems of the Barcelona Tracci6n Company and 
the presence of Leon Degrelle, the wanted Belgian 
war criminal, in Spain; with Morocco there is the 
thorny problem of the evacuation of the Spanish 
troops, the question of Ifni, and the banks; as far as 
Italy is concerned there are misgivings here over 
Fanfani’s Latin American and Arab policies; and as 
we have inferred before, the Caudillo was nothing if 
not miffed over France’s having sent the Secretary 
of the Quai d’Orsay to Spain instead of a higher 
ranking official, Apparently Franco committed the 
indiscretion—rare in him—of commenting on this 
theme with the ambassador of another country, so 
the matter has not stopped at that. 

We lack space to pursue these international mat- 
ters or to make a visit to the Palace de Santa Cruz, 
the headquarters of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
which has been nicknamed “Boy’s Town,” and of 
which the pious Sr. Castiella is, of course, the Father 
Superior. There the “boys” amuse themselves with 
futbol (soccer), pretty girls and one or two of them 
gets to be familiar with Arab affairs. Then there is 
Cortina, who takes himself very seriously because he 
is a “technician,” meaning that he knows something 
about treaties and international conferences. But you 
know very well who runs our foreign policy. 
Madrid, October 1, 1958 TELMO LORENZO 
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late news 


‘DAIRYMEN'S. STRIKE 
IN SAN: SEBASTIAN 
The Spanish ‘radio and press main- 
tainéd ‘a’ ‘complete’ silence about a 
two-day strike ‘of “milk distributors 
and ‘consumers which took place in 
San Sebastian in mid-September. 
Both: distributors of milk and con- 
sumers<objected ‘ to ‘anew ‘system ‘of 
milk. distribution which had been in- 
troduced. by the, authorities. , 


tributed. directly to the consumers 
by dairymen from, nearby villages. 
Under, the,..new,, system: consumers 
had.to go to.a_milk. center, called 
“Gurelesa,” if they wished to. pur- 
chase,,milk,. As the. consumers. ob- 
jected, to. this arrangement, and. as 
the: quality of the milk deteriorated, 
most_of. them went to the. country 
to, buy milk. directly. from the farm- 
ers, 

On ‘September 15 both dairymen 
and greengrocers. who : deliver fresh 
vegetables and fruit agreed to go,on 
strike, When. the population realized 
that. milk would not be distributed 
that day about 5,000. persons of. all 
social. groups, but mainly workers 
and. women, demonstrated in front 
of, the state-run trade unions’ build- 
ing, demanding. the return, to, the 
old. system. of distribution. At .the 
same. time. they. took the opportunity 

to. shout, slogans demanding freee 
ad opposing the regime. 

, BY , afternoon. : about _ 15,000 per- 
sons, had; joined,-the demonstrators. 
Clashes with-the police occurred and 
several asrests. were made, 

rench and English tourists. who 
tried to photograph the scene were 
beate ithecpelice ts and. theix, cam- 
eras confiscat 

On the: following: day the dairy- 
?ién’s strike’ continued, ‘and the pop- 
wiation showed. their sympathy by 
refusing to buy milk at the’ new ‘dis. 
hettnitig: center 855 

‘Finally the watithorities were We 
Nigedto give i ame allow the dairy- 
Yen to distribute ‘their produce ‘as 
before--ICFTU' Radio Service. '* 
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REPRESSIONS: AGAINST» 
MINERS CONTINUE ° 


IGFTU Radio Service—Sept: 18:— 
Repressive ‘measures taken against 
workers who remained. in! the. Astut- 
rian mines. after, the strikes in March 
are.on the increase, The manage- 
ment. has informed..the workers, that 
they would have to submit to: exist, 
ing working conditions without com- 
plaining. In addition, it  tries.. to 
bribe workers to show submissive- 
ness toward supervisors., by promis, 
ing them. higher. wages, , The infer- 
ence is'made that all, “rebels” will 


get are. bad Pi rapes “and 
treatment, 


Becanse- of this peententinns many 
Asturian miners have sought refuge 
abroad and more than 100 among 


them have found werk in Belgian 
mines. rs most recent arrivals con- 


Bit who joined’ a Spanish 


excursion ‘to the Brussels Universal 
Exhibition | and~ ‘requested asylum 
upon’ their arrival. The men, whose 
ages range from 25''to 30, are now 
working in a Belgian’ mine and Haye 
become. ‘members ‘of. the Belgian 
Trade” Urion ‘Federation (FGTB) 


and Of the’ free Spanish trade union 
(UGT). 


ebb dee 


UGT_MEMBERS _ 
ARRESTED’ AND. | MANO: 


Three members of the Unién, Gen- 
eral de Trabajadores (UGT), free 
labor union,..outlawed, under,, the 
Franco:, regimes.; were arfested an 
Sari Sebastian -during the» last:oweek 
of ‘September: They were’ charged 
with ‘distributing propagarida ma- 
terial for the UGT and the Social- 
ist Party, ’ 

‘The’ three. nken, Luis Arbelia, 
Celestirio’ Corcuera” and’ Fractuoso 


Hernandez, ‘were’ subjected*:tooa 
brutal beating in the police»Comis- 





‘sariat) of| Sano ‘Sebastian: and: their 


homes were searched, A»special bri- 
gade assigned ‘to “‘Political and So- 


cial Repression” ‘ conductedthem to 


Madrid, where’ they ate: at present 


being held” incominunicado “iri !the 


célls ‘ofthe Security: headquarters? 


ee rey 
VISITS SPAIN * 


US: idesinataie of ‘the’ Treas- 
ury Douglas’ Dillon made ’a’ 

visit to Madrid ‘late in September: 
The reception prepared for ‘him’ on 
his arrival’ at ‘Barajas! airport was 
spectacular ; there the Spanish’ Miri: 
isters’ Of Commerée,’ Agricultute, 
and ‘Foreign Relations, and’ ‘many 
other” high functionaries were: lined 
tip’ to receive him’ 


On Sunday, Septeniber 21, ‘uaa 
from attending ‘@ bullfight Held ih 
his honor ahd’ a dinner in the “Puer- 
ta de. Hierro” Club that same’ night, 
Mr. Dillon “held ‘conferences with 
the _ Minister of Agriculture, © ‘the 
Minister of Industry and ‘the ‘Min- 
ister ‘of Foreign Relations. The latter 
meeting was also attended by ara 
ster McIntosh, . promt 
the International M Par ; 
American Ambassador Jol 
Lodge, Franco's Kiam 
Washington and the ei 
ed cabinet ministers. 


tion. of. their country agrid yu 
meetings., American, authorities . 
said to. have. posed the question of 
economic cooperation on. both offi- 
cial. and, private levels, firmly, em- 

phasizing, -the . diff between 
these..two, types_of co aboration, i 

It appears that in.'so,far .as, pri, 
vate_capital investments | are _con- 
cerned the} 


the absolute aut 9 é of uch Be 
vate capital Am ae “en aatind 
that’ only a’ ‘majority’ prepa 


in’ companies and" 

tees with ‘respect ‘to ‘the ‘repatriation 
of profits could lead the: big’ ar 
can’ ‘Companies 8 invest: capital 
Spain. 


— 





rT ities 


SPAIN JOINS iM. F.. 


On September ‘26 Spain ices te 
member of the International: Mone- 
tary ‘Fund *°dnd’ the ‘International 
Bank for Reconstruction, Her quota 
in ‘the’ fund/has*been' fixed a 
million: and: her ‘subscription tosthie 
‘capital stock >: of!) the »bank:1,000 
shares;° with \a pegs kage en is 
$100: million: ts 


| 





MOROCCAN ATTACKS 
AGAINST IFNI? iA%2 


The Parisian newspaper .Le Figaro 

ed. the. following report un- 
der the above heading in;its edition 
of. October 2: 

Communiqués. from Madrid re- 
port: that. the Spaniards fear an at- 
tack by,.the first “Moroccan Army 
of, Liberation” against its garrisons 
in, Fini, We recall that in November, 
1957, under the. pressure. of , this 
army, the Spaniards evacuated their 
posts in the mountains ‘that were too 
difficult to defend and retreated to 
the coast. Are the Moroccan, ir- 

about to. attack this re- 
doubt? 
‘According to reports received to- 
day from Morocco, on. various oc- 
casions irregulars have harrassed 
Spanish_ outposts as though they 
wished to test their resistance. The 
Spaniards did not counter-attack, 
but they have taken precautions; 
they. have sent hutists to. Tfni 
from the Canary Islands and re- 
placement troops from Alucemas 
and. Mélilla. A landing ‘stage for 
heavy material has been constructed 
on the Coast of Ifni and reserves of 
material ‘have’ been built up in the 
Canary Islands, especially since Au- 
gust 15, and various’ ships, ' plying 
regularly between Ifni ‘and’ Spain 
have been concentrated in the port 
of Las ‘Palmas, the capital of the 


Ganaty 1 Islands. 


GENERAL BARROSO 
-MSITS PORTUGAL 


General Antonio : Barroso, Sanchez 
Guerra, Spanish Minister of the 
Army, has.made an official visit to 
Portugal. ‘This visit has. been. attri- 
buted; to Spain’s desire to reinforce 
“the Iberian bloc” with Portugal, 
both on the economic level and the 
military and political. 

In this connection. we.recall state- 
ments made by “the Portuguese 
Prime Minister, Oliveira Salazar, 
published in the Parisian newspaper 
Le Figaro in September; which in- 
clude the following:: 

“Along with Spain we foconed— 
Iam referiing’ to. the’ last... world 
war—and.we continue to form what 
is called the ‘peninsular’ bloc’; ac- 
cording to our agreements. (agree- 
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ments with General Franco) we 
have had to sustain each other re- 
ciprocally sc that the Iberian Penin- 
sula could be a zone of peace and 
so that Spain could continue to heal 
the wounds left by her civil war. — 

“General Franco’s uprising seem- 
ed to us to be the reaction of forces 
confronted by generalized anarchy. 
One had tc support this effort and 
avoid contagion. 

“Our country has another reason 
for prevention against the Spanish 
Republics, Spanish republicanism is 
essentially Iberian-Federalist, that is 
to say, it will always tend to engulf 
Portugal in the Spanish Republic. 
On the other hand there have been 
Portugese who have curented this 
integration.” 


VISITS U.S.A. 


After his visit in Portugal General 
Barroso came to the United States 
for a visit to discuss, according to 
the press, the reorganization of the 
Spanish Army. General Barroso is a 
guest of the American Government 
which has decorated him with the 
Order. of the Legion of Merit. 

It is said in informed circles of 
Madrid that the Minister. of . the 
Army will discuss the situation of 
Ifni and ways of preventing surprise 
attacks in that Spanish territory. 





COLLECTIVE CONTRACT 
“NEGOTIATED” 


The first collective contract to. have 
been’ directly negotiated between 
labor and management was signed 
in San Sebastian on September 15. 

Contracting parties were the Mu- 
nicipal Government of San Sebas- 
tian and its 567 employees. Un- 
skilled workers are to get 40% wage 
bonus for every working day. As 
these men formerly received 60 
pesetas, ($1.40) a day, now they are 
to receive 84 ($.96) plus additional 
bonuses depending on the size of 
their families. 

The attendance bonus is less for 
skilled workers, who previously earn- 
ed 120 pesetas ($2.80) a day. 

The object of these new bonuses 
is to.combat absenteeism. 

This is the first case in all of 
Spain: of the application of a law 


known that it will not approve 
collective contract which will’ sim- 


first. contract|. should have. 
signed bya, Municipal Genero 
and. its employees. 





FATHER LLANOS SAYS. 


In some observations concerning the 
triumph of. mediocrity, Father de 
Llanos, ‘writing in' the Madrid news- 
paper Arriba, has commented” on 
the fact that this’ is true éven in 
what is bad, as “no longer are there 
decent sins,” almost all are medio- 
cre, vulgar. . 

“The experience of the people,” 
says the Jesuit priest, “has brought 
us to assert’ that man loses quality, 
he is becoming psychologically ‘vul- 
garized, he only differs from: his 
fellow. men in the minimum degree, 
he is stupified. . .. We are not say- 
ing that today we descendents’ of 
Adam are any better or worse than 
our ancestors, We limit’ ourselves to 
the field of psychology where ‘we 
find ‘very few interesting examples 
as far as the man of today is cor 
cerned, This a doctor admitted to 
me ara and a cotifessor ‘has 
confi ed it to me. 

ere are ‘hardly any cases of 
original’ humans arly more; medio- 
dtity ciny "poi im ‘everything; 
the same sins, the’ same reactions, 
a prodigious repetition of the cur- 
rent vulgarity. This* and 
else is what the confessional and the 
. office offers to all’ observa- 
n.” (OPE) , 





SEMINARISTS EXPELLED 

Sixty seminarists, studying for the 
priesthood in the Seminary. of Seo 
de Urgel in Spain, have been, ex- 
pelled for their democratic, ideas. 
The young seminarists, who. believed 
in freedom of. thought, of  associa- 
tion and a.regime.which would lead 
to such conditions, had made their 
stand clear on, numerous occasions. 
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DISTURBANCES IN 


PORTUGAL 

(The following report is quoted 

from the N. Y. Times of Oct. 6) 
LISBON, Portugal, Oct. 5—The 


rake 


had porte peacefully to. com-_ 


memorate the forty-eighth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the republic. 
No one was badly hurt. 

The crowd had gathered at a 
statue ‘here of Antonio José ide Al 


meida, .a founder of) the republic. > 


The. demonstration had been: au- 
thorized ‘by ,the Interior. Ministry, 
but the police ordered the crowd to 


keep. moying. Four tear-gas bombs » 
were thrown after the crowd cheer-_ 


ed,Gen, Humberto Delgado, a. de- 


feated Presidential candidate i in the 


June 8 elections. 

In Oporto, meanwhile, demon: 
strators were reported to have blown 
up two telephone kiosks with home- 
made bombs. At least: six: persons 


1,000) Gathefoat Gemetery 
Last week theInterior wg 


announced that Republic Day dem- 
onstrations would be 


three events, all in Lisbon. 
One) was! a _ pilgrimage 


many heroes. of the republic’s found- 
ing .are. buried. Another . was.. the 
decoration. of . the Almeida. monu- 
ment. The, third was a banquet, 


which later, was postponed. 


_ About 1,000 persons gathered in 
a drizzle at the cemetery this morn- 


“ing. They heard speeches by Gen- © 


eral Delgado ‘and Arlindo Vicente, 
another defeated Presidéttal ‘can- 
didate.”' 


‘After’ the speakers’ had: left ‘the 


cemétery by the miain’ gate, the'’ 
‘police forced the crowd to leave by” 


'@side exits;Armed policemen on 
horseback .and-in jeeps patrolled the 
area, and dispersed small groups. 


i: Children and elderly women were 


be Clhfirecd’ to to , 


to. \the:<; 
walled ‘Cemetery of St.John,-where 





















‘policemén’ carrying) trinchi¢ons, "| 


-The appearance of General ba. 
gado on: an apartment; house, bal- 
comy near/the Almeida statue drew 
cheers and shouts of “Long live the 
Republic!” Then, the demonstrators 
resumed their former calm and con- 
tinued to decorate the monument 
with wreaths and flowers. 

When © General Delgado carried 
flowers to the monument, the crowd 
cheered again and sang the anthem. 


As the general walked away, the 
police fired’ the tear gas! 


General Delgado, his eyes water- 


“ing from’ ‘the ‘gas,;told newsmen: 


“It is the weakness of the Portu- 
guese Government that doesn't! al- 
low ‘it ‘to permit’ manifestations ' of 
the Portuguese people, ‘even in ‘Lis 
‘bon.”” » ree i ‘ i. ot 

He said the police! action’ ‘gave 
the impression that Portugal wad/an 
occupied country.. He contended 


that’ “unfortunately, the gas bombs 


were arrested. 


ordered from, a near-by park’ by — 


‘were of American origin. “i 


MANUEL DE IRUJO ANSWERS 


The September issue of IBERICA ‘included a reprint 
of a “Letter to the Editor’ from Manuel de Irujo which 
appeared in the July 19 issue’ of ‘AMERICA. 

In its issue of August’ 16’ AMERICA’ published*an 
answer to Sr. de Irujo’s letter signed’ by Manuel’ Fraga 
Iribarne, “Member of the Spanish Cortes,” which in- 
¢luded a personal attack against Sr. de Trujo. The latter 
thereupon protested Sr. Fraga Iribarne’s attack°in' ‘the 
following letter; ‘published’ by AMERICA‘ in ity issue 
of September 27: 


~ Basque seeneen 
., 39 Victoria, Street 

‘London, 8. W.,1 
To the Editor ; 
AMERICA 
329 West 108 Street... 
New York. 25, New York ; ' i 

August 29, 1958 
Dear Sir: : 
In its edition'of August’ :18: AMERICA: published a 
letter signed by Don: Manuel Fraga, ges Spat 
ish Cortes.” ©: 

Aside ‘from’ other errors which Tf will: not take my 
time or your space to correct, Sr. Fraga makes the fol- 
lowing statement: 

\ Whatiis unquestionable is that the present Chief of 
State, who assumed extraordinary powers th thé course 
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of a terrible civil war between communism and the 
Spaniards who fought against it (and against its fellow 
travelers, in whose name Sr. Trujo speaks). 

qT am fot a cothimunist nor’a fellow traveler, ‘nor 
communism, ‘nor haine I ever foughit for ‘its implanta- 
tion. I can say the same of the: National Basqué ‘Chiris- 
tian Deniocrat ‘organization ‘td which I Have belonged 
strice I was 18 years old,“aiid whith sapports’ thé!’au- 
tonomous Basqué'Repiiblican Goverrimeént of Presiderit 
José Antonio Aguirre, and which I represented ‘several 
times-as Minister in the Government of the Spanish 
Republic. This’ everyone knows in Spain, especially Sr. 
Fraga, who has special reasons for being well informed. 

The ‘fact’ that a’ civil’ servant’ of General’ Franco 
should have made such a slanderous statement’ abdiit 
me! does’ not’ offend me,’ as only ‘he ‘can offend who is 
in a position to offend. But what does‘ offerid me, ‘and 
it offends me deeply, is that such a statement should 


have’'been permitted’ to appear’ in the distinguished 
columns of AMERICA. 


Aside from our’ common’ democratic’ position, T'be- 
lieve that it is proper for me also’ to invoke our com- 
mon ‘Christian and Catholic position in’ requesting ‘you 
to make a full rectification of these slanderous ‘state- 


ments. a 
vs aie eit eweattd 
MANUEL DE IRUJjJO 
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only for common, law. crimes such as robbery, murder’ 


or pillage,” made in the, course of an interview pub- ‘ 


lished in the French newspaper Le Figaro’ last June, 


has been refuted by an. official report issued ‘by the | 


Spanish Ministry of Justice.: 


The annual, Memorandum published by the. office 
of the Director General of Prisons for the, year 1957 — 
includes the customary annual summary of the activi-, 
ties of this department, a dependency of the Ministry.; . 

LETTER FROM SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA 
|..,LO THE Eprror or THE New Yorx Times: | 


of Justice of the Spanish Government, along with sta- 


tistics.concerning the.total number of prisoners for the... 


year ,and, their. classification according to the..crimes 


for which they have been sentenced or are. mine held; 


pensling, ‘trial. 
1s We. quote ‘he following. statistics fren _ feport 


Total, number of prisoners in. Spain 
during - BN societies J ae ia 
In the ensuing ipeiiidown: of this overall figure into 


classifications according to the»crimes for which the , 
prisoners have been sentenced or are.being held pend-:- ' 


ing trial, we quote the following pertinent statistics: 


1. Those .sentenced for .crimes against . the 
external security of the State... .... 3 
2. Those, sentenced for crimes against the 


‘internal security of the State 6,140 
3. Those, sentenced by the seca ‘military 
jurisdiction . . . 43 
4..Those being held ilies - trial. by. the 
special military jurisdiction, . . . - 1 442 
5... Those sentenced for masonry andi: com- 
WOE .oosscen Te dsidw bis ocisck omoink 5a0) 
Total 6,349) 


All .of; these. crimes attributed: to, these 6,349. prisoners 
are; POLITICAL CRIMES; all. of these prisoners are 
POLITICAL PRISONERS. In. other. words, one‘ third 
of .the..total.number of ‘inmates of. the Spanish , seein 
are there. for POLITICAL: REASONS. ith 
As. is. to ‘be expected the. Memorandum in. question 
takes good care not to use the term: “‘political crimes,” 
instead .classifying these. crimes and. presumed ‘crimes 
in. the five categories ‘mentioned above. This :classifica- 
tion -is a-felicitous-oné in that it ‘clearly:indicates that 
out of: the total number of political prisdners:only 21 
have been sentenced for “Masonry and Communism.” 
The other 6,328 are democrats and liberals of all ten- 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT.SPAIN'S = 3053 
POLITICAL PRISONERS == 


General’ Franco’s bland statement ‘that “there are in: 
Spain no prisoners sentenced for political reasons but | 


.. 17,954 


‘ opinion. 
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Will General Franco now tectifp his sialenieaig 
' In ‘this connection we take pride in fapessiaatny a 


‘letter ‘signed by our Honorary. Chairman, Salvador 


de Madariaga; which appeared in the . Manchester 


Guardian of September 30 and the New York Times 


of October 5. 

We are unanimously united. behind the petition sie 
by our Honorary Chairman, which is as follows: «That 
the. Spanish Government’ be made to answer for its 
actions before the public opinion ‘of the world. 


I read .in the exiled Spanish press that the 500 politi. 
cal. prisoners' detained in the Central Prison of Burgos in 


«Spain have addressed a petition to.the Economic and 
ia Social’ Council’ of U.N, reminding the Council that,.in 
oe that prison there are mien:'who have been there. for 


fourteen, sixteen, eighteen, twenty and twenty-four 


* years.: 


They are not allowed freely to communicate with 


their) families, to call for the services of @ lawyer, fo 


* read newspapers (even of the’ regizne)” or reviews" a 


of a purely technical nature. 

Three. of them..in particular have sass \ raiale 
punished for having written respectful letters. to.Gen- 
eral Franco. commenting on his interview to, a French 
newspaper. In these letters, the text of one of which, will 
be found in IBERICA, the Spanish New. York maga- 
zine..(Sept. 15), the three men complain that General 
Franco had. declared ; that. ‘there, were. in Spain no 
prisoners sentenced for political, reasons ,but only. :for 
common-law crimes such as robbery, murder. orpil- 
lage.” 

'Phey*‘endeavor to vindicate their honor and point 
otit ‘that’ their sentences explicitly assert the political 
nature of theit'“¢drimes.” One of these three men is a 
Socialist, one-time municipal councilor of:Madrid; aii- 
other one, a Communist, one time a naval officér;' the 
third one, a syndicalist, who waés*‘an’ officer in the 
French resistance and claims to: have been decorated 
‘by the British’ Eighth Army during the second World 
War. 

I write to ask’ in’ the name of sili of the 
Charters of thé’U.N.; of the Council of Europe and of 
the Convention on Human Rights that this. matter be 
elucidated and that the present Spanish Government 
be made to answer ‘for its actions before world public 
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